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What TV pros 


watch when they’re 





not being watched 






host, CBS’ The NEL Today 
tm tds 


“T do a lot of TV watching at 
the office, especially during 
football season—mostly sports 
events that we get on %4” tape or 
live events. In the fall, I practi- 
cally move into the CBS Broad- 
cast Center on weekends, and 
watch as many games at one 
time as I can. 

“At home, I’m not that ob- 
sessive. We have a 25” Zenith 
color set in the living room of 
our New York apartment, and a 
17” color Zenith in the kitchen 
of our house in Connecticut. I 
bought Zenith, to be honest, for 
the same reason I drink Bud- 
weiser. They advertise a lot. My 
boys watch a lot of TV—they’re 
9 and 12 and I’ve found that TV 
is cheaper than a babysitter— 
and my wife does occasionally, 
but she’s usually involved in 
other things. But I don’t watch 
TY all that much. I turn it on 
only to relax, to watch mindless 
junk I can never remember. Or 
for the morning news, I’m a 
news junkie, and a big fan of 
Charles Kuralt. 

“Are there any TV rules in 
my house? Just two: One, no 
remote control—I have to get 
my exercise somehow, and 
crossing the room to flip the 
channels is usually about it. 
‘Two, when the kids go to bed, 
they must leave the dial tuned 


to CBS so that when I wake up, = 


I can go straight to Kuralt.” 






star, ABC’s Bosom Buddies 
EC 


“My prime—that is, my 
only—TV watching hours are 
late at night after work, and on 
weekends, So I bought a Pana- 
sonic VCR; that way I wouldn’t 
miss shows like Dynasty, Happy 
Days and Making a Living, 
Friends of mine are always ap- 
pearing in them and I like to 
watch them work. I also like to 
watch niyself work, so I tape my 
own show, as well as classic 








movies like Some Like It Hot and 
To Kill a Mockingbird. 1 save 
them for a rainy day. 

“I keep my set in the bed- 
room because I think watching 
TV is relaxing and I want to 
really relax while I’m doing it. I 
love big screens—my set’s a 25” 
Zenith—and remote control, so 
I can watch lying in bed and not 
have to move a muscle. Now, 
that’s luxury.” 
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“Indulge Your Imagination With Radio Shack’s $399 Color Computer!” 








“It’s like having the cosmos at your fingertips!” That's “We have entered into the Computer Age.” And Radio 
what Isaac Asimov says about the incredible Radio Shack makes the transition a smooth one. The Color 
Shack TRS-80® Color Computer. “I just plug in an Computer attaches to any TV set. And the Program 
instant-loading Program Pak™ for a rousing game of Paks are remarkably inexpensive. When you are ready 
Space Assault,’ Asimov explains. “Then it's up to me to to expand into tomorrow, add up to rorere| 





repel invading aliens”’ four disk drives for greater storage. 







“It’s also a very serious hard-working computer.” Radio See the remarkable TRS-80 Color 

Shack offers Program Paks for everything from personal Computer at your nearest Radio 

finance to word processing. “And the electronic filing Shack store, dealer or Computer ! 
program lets me keep an insurance inventory of my Center today. 






personal possessions — in the event of invading earth- 
lings! Or program the Color Computer yourself in Color 
BASIC. “Color makes it fun to learn programming. 

And the excellent 308-page manual makes it easy.” 





I want a hard worker — that’s a lot of fun! Send! 
me your free TRS-80 Computer Catalog! 


Mail To: Radio Shack, Dept. 82-A-487 


- 
I 
! 
| 
| 
I 1300 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, Texas 76102 
| 

















| NAME 
Fai = ADDRESS 
The biggest name in little computers™ cIry STATE ZIP 
A DIMSION OF TANDY CORPORATION a a a ace ge a J 





Retail prices may vary at individual stores and dealers. 


THE 
VIDEO 
CAME 
HALL OF 
FAME 


We pick 
the cartridges 
you shouldn't 


live without 


@ ust you wait 


In a matter of 





months, you'll 
be seeing 
grown men 
coming to 
Work with Band-Aids on 
their thumbs. They will 
probably tell you some- 
thing about tennis blisters 
Don't believe them, It’s 
Higger than that. It’s the 
Hatest mystery malady to 
Puzzle the field of. sports 
Medicine. At this writing, 
there is no known cure. It is 
Joystick Finger 
For those of you who 
Mave been traveling with 
Whe Space Invaders instead 
MI fighting them, a joystick 
i not something you buy 
t the Pleasure Chest. It is 
Heontrol device for a home 
ideo game, the kind you 
lay on your TV set. It is 
fed, in its simplest form, 
throw curveballs and to 
ve the planet Earth 
The proliferation of 
ese video games has fol- 







wed a pattern not unlike 
at of an alien invasion. It 
s been fast, it has been 


USTRATED BY SETH JABEN 





hard and it won’t stop coming. 

Some figures: By the end of this year, 
industry sources say, over 10 percent of all 
American homes will have video game 
consoles. And that figure is expected to 
more than double in 1983. This year alone, 
manufacturers will ship more than 50 mil- 
lion units of game consoles and cartridges. 
Retail sales figures for the past year were 
over $1 billion. 

The history of video games is very short 


“Each company is busy 





making reproductions of 





its competitors’ games. 


It’s a tough battle— 





anything but kids’ stuff.” 





indeed. In 1972, Atari came out with an 
arcade game called Pong. For a quarter, 
you could try to stop moving electronic 
dots with sliding electronic dashes. The 
technology developed quickly, and space 
games led the way. As complex as those 
space games have now become, the princi- 
ple is simple. You kill off the invading 
forces or you die 

And then there were the sports games— 
some of them so complicated, with so 
many variations, that they took months to 
master. The final frontier for video games 
has been pure craziness: For instance, two 
clowns bounce off opposite ends of a 
teeter-totter. As one clown is catapulted to 
the top of the screen, he breaks a balloon 
with his head. He comes back down at an 
unpredictable angle. Your joystick controls 
the teeter-totter, You move it to catch the 
clown. You miss, he goes splat. 

Aman jumps from a plane. Your mission 
is to make him land on a moving target. A 
jerk of the joystick opens his parachute. 
‘The closer he gets to the target with the 
chute closed, the more points you get. You 
wait too long, he dates Amelia Earhart. 

Video games quickly left public places 
for the comfort of the living room. Now 
you don’t have to keep feeding them 
quarters. After the initial purchase of a 
game console, you’re in business. At dis- 
count stores, the consoles cost between 
$130 and $260, If you buy one at full retail 
price, you should get your parachute 
checked. You can get game cartridges for 
anywhere from $15 to $50. 

With a pressing market demand, new 
game cartridges are being developed and 
marketed at breakneck speed. Atari offers 
over 50, Mattel (Intellivision) and Odys- 
sey* have over 35 each. And, in the true 
spirit of free enterprise, none of the games 
is compatible with a competitive console 
Atari only plays on Atari, and so on. 

Other game companies have made 
minor dents in the market—Astrovision, for 





LEFT OUT? 


There is this big problem for those of you 
who bat and throw left. Joysticks are 
right-handed. It’s not so much the stick; it’s 
the button—the one you push to fire the 
missiles that protect the world from alien 
invaders, the one you push to hit homeruns 
On Atari and Odyssey’ systems, it’s on the 
left-hand side of the control. Which means 
if you’re using your left hand to push the 
button, you have to use your right hand to 
steer the stick. All of this puts left-handers 
at a definite disadvantage. And since 
history has proven that left-handers are 
genetically superior to right-handers, 
shouldn't they be the ones to defend the 
universe? 

We decided to confront: the game com- 
panies with this obvious case of Southpaw 
Slight. There is good news and bad news. 

“I don’t see any way out of it without 
relearning hand domination,” said a 
spokesman for Atari, “Not many people 
will want to do that,” he admitted. “It’s a 
total problem. Not much you can do.” 

And now the good news, In a matter of 
months, Atari will be coming out with a 
“new advanced game system.” Joystick 
and paddle controls will be combined in 
one device, and that device will have 
buttons on both sides. Thus, finally, an end 
to Southpaw Slight 

Those of us who have been left out all 
these years would like to thank Atari. We 
think they’re doing a fine job, That is a 
left-handed compliment 





BEST SELLERS 


We've made our choices for the 
best game cartridges, and you've 
made yours, Here, the companies 
tell us, is what you’ve been buy- 
ing the most: 
ATARI 
Asteroids 


Missile Command 
Space Invaders 


MATTEL INTELLIVISION 


Major League Baseball 
NFL Football 
Space Battle 


ODYSSEY’ 
K.C. Munchkin 
UFO. 
Quest for the Rings 


ACTIVISION 
Ice Hockey 
Stampede 
Kaboom! 





one—and a couple of companies (most 
notably Activision, started by some foriier 
Atari aces) have been making nothing |ul 
cartridges. Then, the original companics 
keep upgrading their products. Intellivi 
sion came out with a keyboard component 
that turns the game console into a respect 
able home computer. Atari has matched 
that move. Mattel came out with car 
tridges that talk. 

It has become a very bitter battle. Acari 
commercials knock Intellivision, Mattel 
commercials fight back. It has all the 
makings of a great video game. 

All of this helps raise the ultimate con 
sumer question: Which is the best system! 
Sorry, but there is no easy answer Ii 
depends on what you're looking for. In 
tellivision’s controls are the most soph sti 
cated; they allow for more movement and 
variation. So if you're a sports nut, you 
might want to stick with Mattel. But Atari 
has more games to offer, and the company 
has almost cornered the market on home 
versions of hot arcade games like Space 
Invaders and Pac-Man. And each Atarl 
game cartridge has tons of variations. Were 
you weaned on arcade and space gan 
Then Atari might be right for you. Hut 
Odyssey? has a built-in keyboard, which 
makes “learning” games easier—perhays 4 
better bet for younger kids, 

The console conflict is compounded by 
the fact that each company is busy making 
near-faithful reproductions of its compet) 
tors’ games. It’s a tough battle, anc 1» 
anything but kids’ stuff. Adults obviously 
buy most of the games. More important 
says the industry, marketing studies show 
adults play with them just as much as kicls 
Maybe more so. All over suburbia, poker 
night has given way to electronic-cary 
leagues. Midday mahjong players are 
cashing in their tiles, turning off their soupy 
operas and jumping for joysticks. 

And why? What's the big attraciion! 
Interaction. You can't play with your | 
set when the standard programming | of 











You certainly can’t beat it. But with @ 
video game on the screen, you be: ore 
more than just an observer of electrony 
entertainment; you turn into an active 


participant. Finally, right there at hore 
you can experience the thrill of victory and 
the agony of shelling out more moncy li 
new cartridges. 

That’s really why we're here. By the end 
of this year, there are likely to be over 21H) 
game cartridges on the market. Buying hy 
trial and error is an expensive propos (inl) 
so we're about to save you some big huchs 
We spent months testing just about every 
game in creation—and a number that wery 
sull in the embryonic stage. Our missini) 
was to sift through them all, eliminate (ly 
passing fancies and pick the ones that wil} 
endure. Regardless of what else comes vit 
the following games are ones that io 1 
spectable victim of Joystick Finger shoul! 
be without. Just turn the page. 























You've finally qualified for the classic. TAROT MACRSOOOOMOLTOMULN MC LM UMC MLL eR 
MCHC athe Xora Cel MOMMA) L} 

Grand Prix™ by Activision” A racing game STM eee UCC Nem Cre ene MO) ec 
for use with the Atari” Video Computer System™ and push yourself and your car to the limit. 
Every other video racing game was a trial run. Tem ed eleTe LS) Mine Me(el a CM LAL 
For Grand Prix. Grand Prix explodes off the screen video racing game. 


“Gentlemen...start your engines? 








GRAND PRI 


=ACIMVISION. 


© Activision, Inc. 1982 WE PUT YOU IN THE GAME. 


RUC CORP UMMC ROT ur Sm ecm 

















ASTEROIDS (Atari) 

\ou're in a spaceship trapped in a shower 
TESCO Cae OO CU I STR COMTI) mn Celt Co 
hot your way out, mystery ships appear to 
'y to shoot you down, This one’s a fast 
OR OOD om EU Rene Cer 





BUCO OU SM (Oar) | 

\ hostile universe and homicidal aliens 
Tm Car ee COT Go mer oe et 
DEMO R MT ont Ones ae OUT an Cel 
eaten the assault, but then, here it comes 


vain. Quick, see if you can hyperspace 





our way out! 


CONQUEST OF THE WORLD (Odyssey’) 
vomneday, all wars will be fought this way 
TMT MOTTE MRae (COMI TTE MCon I Ce 

une, ‘The air, land and sea battles on the 
vreen determine which international alli- 
re made on the board. Win cnough 
umes, make the right moves and you can 
« Ronald Reagan 





eid 








Baa TMC) 

We're told this was Colonel Sanders’ favor- 
© game. You have your choice of eight 
SIN NYY You have one chicken 
With swiftness, planning and a lot of 
fuing, you try to get your chicken across 
he road without being hit by speeding 
ws. Have a drumstick. 


Sy 





BEE LEC Cres) 


\ mad bomber stands at the top of a wall. 


Jou have three buckets of water, ‘The 
somber has an endless supply of bombs. He 
oves, you try to follow and catch the 





oinbs, Sound easy? Wait till the bombs 
wt coming at 13 a second. That's why 
vey call it Kaboom! 


MeL Tei Cer fer) a} 

\ highly creative variation of Pac-Man 
mu -can use the Odyssey’ keyboard to 

ving the hungry 





vale your own mazes, g¢ 
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VIDEO GAME 
HALL OF FAME 


chase endless variations. Go ahead, eat 
SOM era mee 

Pe era Lhe ha) 
Damn, this one’s good. You can throw 


inside curves, outside fastballs; you can 





bunt, steal bases, get involved in run- 
CaCO TS om CeCe CST COO CBT 
and throw it where you want it. All this 





SULIT koe Cons 


MISSILE COMMAND (Atari) 

You are the protector of the peace-loving 
planet of Zardon. Whe clever and deadly 
Krytolians are out to destroy you. You tr 
SCO TUM CG OLED ES ETON] (tn 
SVT COSTE OTL oe OT 
hadn't cut your defense budget 


TU ern) 

Vhis one takes a long time to master, but 
One itsi0) 
offensive and defensive plays. You can run, 
pass, or run and pass, It’s so realistic that 
you'll want to call all your players Bubba. 


You choose from over 





te Ea) 

Just out, the home version of the cult 
areade game packs just as much power and 
fun. You run through a maze trying to cat 
up all the blips you can before menacing, 
multiplying ghosts have a ghost of a chance 
to cat you first. Survival of the fastest. 





AGS T AGU) 

his takes space games one step-beyond 
Sure, you're trying to dodge the usual alien 
PIMC LTO Nom CGO iT ITO ey a mE RETO 
side. Just flip on the computerized situa- 
fon map and analyze your position. ‘Then 
blow their little heads off 


TEM) 

Everyone's trying to copy this favorite. 
Accept nothing but the original. You surely 
know the plot. Here, its been thickened 
SoTL eR EERO COS oma Terni 
MMOLE CORTON Ee Gly 


TENNIS (Acti 
EY ame OE CU item or reno be 
low, You can lie back and play the 
PENG U CMU MET MNO Te OR eLE TARO E Dd 
lo spin your serve. It won't get you to the 
Wimbledon finals, though, For that you 





CT) 
SENT 








ace URS TUae Ce nT YC 


PE TRO Co) 

ES up. Pull the 
plunger and hit the bumpers, spinners and 
targets all you can without ever having to 
worry about tilting the machine. Ah, if 
only lommy could sce this one. 


AWG ana tel 





Oar TS CT) 

Vhis brand-new one signals the start of a 
new veneration of games. You have a 
country, you have a budget. You have to 
YI to feed, house and educate 
your people without being destroyed by 
quirks of nature or invading armies. Or 
you can just put your people on welfare. 


Tena 
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A complete guide to what they can do for you 














home computer 
is probably not 
what you think 
it is. To many, a computer 
conjures up visions of 
flashing lights, punch 
cards spitting out across 
the room and an electron- 
ics whiz standing by to 
swap esoteric conversation with a whir- 
ring machine the size of a one-car 
garage. Today’s computers, however, 
aren't nearly that cumbersome, that 
complicated or that intimidating. In 
fact, the same technology that’s behind 
the brains of the home, or personal, 
computer (the terms are interchange- 
able) is already found in products you 
use every day. 

That handheld calculator on your 
desk, the video game that ate up all 
your quarters at the bar last Friday 
night and the touch controls on your 
lover’s microwave oven are all built 
around “microprocessors”—thumbnail- 


















size chips composed of layers of micro- 
scopic silicon patterns that act as 
transistors. Microprocessors also con- 
trol such simple-seeming products as 
the thermostat that automatically turns 
the heat up to a toasty 70 degrees half 
an hour before you crawl out of bed in 
the morning. 

But the current crop of personal 
computers has capabilities far beyond 
such simple functions as filling out your 
1040 tax form. If you follow the stock 
market, they can plug into the Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval Service, so you 
can ask questions about stock quotes 
and obtain financial news. They can 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. SALEM KRIEGER 








by Cathy Ciccolella 


track your monthly finan- 
cial obligations, reminding 
you who gets how much 
and when. If you're a col- 
lector, they can catalog 
_ your records, stamps or 
y videotapes according to 
genre. If your little black 
book is starting to over- 
flow, you can transfer all the notations 
to your home computer, arranged to fit 
your personal criteria and whims. With 
the push of a button you can summon 
up the names and numbers of all the tall 
blondes you know who like Woody 
Allen movies and Mexican food—do-it- 
yourself computer dating. You can give 
yourself a crash course in U.S. history or 
basic psychology. You can learn to 
touch-type. If struck with a creative 
impulse, you could buy programs that 
let you compose music and vary the 
score by tone and pitch until you have 
just the opus you want. Other programs 
let you “paint” a picture on the com- 
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puter’s video display screen or amuse 
yourself with a game of chess, poker, back- 
gammon or Space Wars. A regular all-in- 


one electronic Phil Donahue Show. 
e 


Basically, a home computer breaks 
down into two elements—the hardware and 
the software. 

You've heard the names—Apple, Radio 
Shack, Atari, Commodore.-The hardware of 
all these models consists of the internal 
* of the computer (the CPU, or 
“central processing unit,” which in these 
models is a microprocessor), a keyboard 
(similar to that on a typewriter with a few 
extra keys), used to enter and retrieve data, 
and some form of video display, by which 
you and the computer communicate. 
Many home computers can be hooked up 
to an ordinary TV although you may 








find that images seen on a separate moni- 
tor—preferably one that flashes green on a 
black background—are easier on your eyes. 
You'll also need a mass storage device such 
as a cassette tape recorder or a floppy disk 
drive. (The former stores data on regular 
cassette tapes—a slow, time-consuming 
process, but one that is much cheaper than 
a floppy disk, which acts like a record 
player and picks up signals stored on 
magnetic coated plates.) For the computers 
available, see the section “Which One?” 

Then there’s the software, the program- 
ming—the information that controls what 
the computer can be instructed to do. It is 
probably the most important factor for you 
to consider if you’re seriously thinking of 
buying a machine, 

Most of the financial and budgetary 
functions you'd probably want the com- 





puter to perform are available in conve 
nient preprogrammed plug-in cassettes o/ 
discs. More personalized tasks gener.\|), 
have to be individually programmed ovce 
you get the computer home—but thai 
s is a lot less complicated than it wa 
Ars ago 

Keep in mind that while the new com 
puters can do much, the selection of avail 
able preset programming is still relative, 
narrow, though growing fast. As a result 
many well-intentioned people wind uj 
using their machines as little more thai 
glorified toys—and at prices ranging up 
ward from $300 they become rather expen 
sive playmates (pardon the expression) | 
make sure you get your money’s wort!) 
we've assembled the following special! sev 
tion. You'll find all the computer know |iow 
you need to tell your bytes from your }it 











HOW 10 
CHOOSE THE 
PROGRAMS 


ou can buy preset programs 
from your computer's man- 
ufacturer, retail stores or 
mail order catalogs; the in- 
formation is stored either on 
a magnetic disc smaller than a phono- 
graph record (a floppy disc), or on tape in 
cassette or cartridge form. Or, you can do it 
yourself by typing your own set of instruc- 
tions into the computer, using a special 
computer language. The most common, 
and popular, one is BASIC, which stands 
for Beginner’s All-Purpose Symbolic In- 
struction Code, Some others are COBOL, 
FORTRAN, ALGOL, LOGO, PASCAL 
and SNOBOL. 

It you’ve opted for a prerecorded pro- 
gram, all you have to do is insert the 
cassette or disc into the computer or pe- 
ripheral accessory (a floppy disc drive or a 
cassette tape player) and the machine does 
the rest, using data you supply to fill in the 
blanks. 

Creating your own program? Don’t 
get “memory.” The instructions you give 
the computer must be stored in its memory 
so you can retrieve the information later, 
add to it or change it. This memory 
capacity—how much information the ma- 
chine can absorb—is one factor determin- 
ing the price of the computer. The larger 
the computer’s memory the broader its 
capacity to carry out programs, and the 
more it’s going to cost. (More on this in our 








“Where and How to Buy It” section.) 

If you’re a beginner, you are probab! 
better off buying the machine that gives 
you acc to the broadest spectrum of 
software programs in areas that match 
your interests—and that means shopping 
for programs that fit your needs first, 
then looking for computers that use those 
programs. 

Today you can buy a smorgasbord of 
home management, educational, business 
and entertainment programs. Choose from 
over 10,000 of them, only a fraction of the 
software menu that'll be available in a year 
or two. Computer software is one of the 
fastest. growing areas of the electronics 
business, and most stores try hard to carry 
as broad an inventory as possible. 

Here’s a sampling of some of the newest 
software around. Keep in mind that there’s 
little compatibility among programs de- 
signed for different computers, so make 
sure you select software that fits the model 
you have at home, 

VisiCalc, from Personal Software, is one of 
the best-selling programs for home bud- 
geting. By enabling you to set up an 
electronic budget sheet similar to a ledger 
page, it helps you keep track of your 
finances in a clear, concise format. You can 
also set up a number of “What If” prem- 
ises—“‘What if my income goes up $200 a 
month?” “What if I get that $125 rent 
increase?” —and test out how they would 
affect your finances on a monthly or yearly 
basis. A must for anyone who wants the 
computer to take over his personal finan- 
cial management, this program has many 
business applications too. VisiCalc is 
available for Apple, Atari, Radio Shack 
and IBM computers, at about $200. 

Need help with your income tax forms? 
The Personal Tax Preparer ($100) from Pan- 
sophics Systems is an electronic accoun- 
tant that will do virtually everything for 
you except tackle the IRS agent if you get 
audited. It asks for the information it needs 
from you, prints out the proper tax form 
and stores your records so you'll have easy 
access to them next year. It is compatible 

















with the Apple II Plus, Radio Shack T)(S 
80 and IBM Personal Computer. 

Several programs are available if you 
want to use the computer to follow ‘he 
stock market. Among the best, if you have 4 
telephone-connection module, are Videot 
for Radio Shack ($30) and Telelink for Avari 
machines ($25). With each, you call a local 
telephone number for the Dow J: 
News/Retrieval Service and get delay« 
stock quotations displayed on your serorn 

No telephone module? Your computer 
can still help you play the market. Radi: 
Shack has two programs—Trendex Stock 
Trend Analysis ($50) and Cassette Port/olle 
($30)—that help you track gains and losses 
Atari offers a similar program for $25, with 
which you can follow profit earnings «nd 
develop performance graphs. 











If you're using your computer prim aril 
for business applications and have a 
Instruments unit, three new Business Aids 
library diskettes—on inventory mary 
ment, invoice management ($70 each 
cash management ($40)—will forecast «is! 
flow, track inventory and keep lists ol 
customers’ addresses, discounts and 0) 01) 

Do you have trouble pulling al! 
records together at tax time? Check ou! (lw 
new Expense Calendar for the Comm 
VIC 20 computer; the program compile 
income and expense notes and keeps (rach 
of important dates, for only $15. 

Among the best educational prograr 
ett Educational Systems’ Tolk & 
ssettes ($79 for a series of 16 lessons 
on eight cassettes), used with the 
pany’s plug-in Educational System Moste 
cartridge ($18). These cassettes preseti| 
material in lectures with graphic illustry 
tions, and they stop periodically to test (ty 
knowledge you've acquired. 

For younger children, Texas Instry 
ment’s Speak & Spell and Speak & Math 
programs ($30 each), when used wit! (hw 
TI-99/4A’s voice synthesizer, let the chili 
hear the word or math problem as if spoke 
by a teacher. 

Adults could well use Typing Tutor, «| $4\) 
for the Apple computer and $30 for Kadi 
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ck models. This touch-typing program 
lecks your present speed and accuracy 
id suggests drills for you to practice. 
Then there are the games, Lots of them. 
verything from fantasy and adventure 
our story on the top video games), to 
d standbys such as chess and backgam- 
on. One of the best: the Sargon Il chess 
ogram by Hayden, priced at $35 for both 
pple and Radio Shack computers. This 
ogram ofte even ascending levels of 
pertise, and even allows the computer to 
fop hints about your next move if you 
cd them. 

his sampling is just a small bite out of 
1 software pie. Your choice depends on 
hat you want or need to do with the 
puter, For instance, the day may not be 
roff when it'll cost you less, and be a lot 
ister, to order products and pay bills by 
mmputer. The programs and services are 
finitely on the way, and they’ are sure to 
yolutionize communication between the 
¢ and the outside world, 


THE NEWS THAT'S 
TO PRINT, PLUS 


ell, OK, so you can’t take it into the 
athroom. But you can, for $20 plus a 
9-per-hour viewing charge, get The 
lew York Times, Los Angeles Times, The 
Washington Post, San Francisco Examiner, 
en other U.S, dailies and the AP wire 
livered to your home through your 
ome computer, You'll get selected news 
ories (no ads or cartoons), plus some 
ustom-written technical and computer 
formation. Among other services of- 
red is “Shop at Home,” through 
which you can order products from a 
atalogue of 30,000 items, some of them 
discounted up to 40 percent. The ser- 
vice is brought to you by CompuServe, an 
mutfit in Columbus, Ohio, and it can be 
t up through local computer store 
tlets. For $100 plus an hourly charge 
ariable with time of day) a similar 
ervice—The Source—gives you 48 data- 
e services, such as UPI News, stock 
id commodity information and ab- 
acts from 27 business magazines, plus 
ommunications services, among them 
cctronic mail and travel club mem- 
rship. Then there’s Dialog’s Magazine 
« which provides monthly indexing 
370 popular magazines. For more 
nformation, write: 
















































































ompuServe Information Services, Inc. 
1000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 
Jolumbus, Ohio 43220 











Dialog Information Services, Inc. 
460 Hillview Ave. 
alo Alto, Calif. 94304 


source ‘Telecomputing Corporation 























WHERE 
AND HOW TO 
BUY IT 






he home computer used to be the 
exclusive province of computer spe- 
cialists, of stores with names like 
ComputerLand, Computer Center or The 
Computer Factory. In the mid-Seventies, 
Radio Shack started selling them, and 
today department stores, chains and con- 
sumer electronics outlets are getting into 
the act. Even Sears is setting up a nation- 
wide chain of Business System Centers to 
handle home computers. 

While the computer specialty store is 
likely to have the broadest selection and 
perhaps the most knowledgeable sales help 
(they tend to hire home computer buffs as 
salespeople), you might find lower prices or 
better credit arrangements elsewhere. 

Do some homework first. Think careful- 
ly about what you want to do with the 
computer now as well as what your long- 
term needs will be. Buy computer hobbyist 
magazines such as Creative Computing or 
Byte and talk to friends who already own 
computers to get an idea of the types of 
programming available for different 
models and what the machines’ capabili- 
ties are. Analyzing your needs will also 
help you decide if you'll be depending 
primarily on preprogrammed software or 
if you will want to create your own pro- 
grams, calling for a more complex (and 
more expensive) computer system. 

Now, how much do you want to spend? 

You should be able to get a basic home 
computer for around $500, but adding 
peripheral attachments such as a printer to 
type out letter-quality reports or a modem 
(modulator/demodulator) to link you to 
larger computer banks (we'll get to these 
later) can quickly push the price above the 
$1000 mark. Computers already equipped 
with these peripheral features are in the 
$800 to $1200 range. If you're planning to 
put the computer in complete charge of 
your household and finances with your 
own customized programs, and perhaps 
use the machine for your business too, you 
may find yourself investing over $2000. 

Finding a knowledgeable salesperson— 
one who has time to spend with you—is 
critical. Buying a personal computer is not 

n “impulse” purchase, so don’t try to rush 
through it. You need time to have the 
machines thoroughly explained to you, 












and to play around with them yourself 
until you find the one you feel most com- 
fortable with. 

While software availability is the key 
factor to consider when buying a computer, 
some general pointers about the hardware 
itself are worth noting. 

Compare models by testing similar pro- 
grams on different computers. See how the 
keyboards are organized—if, for instance, 
you find the most common programming- 
command keys easy to use. Make sure the 
keys are large enough and far enough apart 
so your fingers don’t hit more than one key 
at once. 

If you plan to use your computer for 
business or financial purposes, a keyboard 
with a separate numeric pad in addition to 
the standard typewriter-style alpha 
numeric arrangement will speed up your 
work considerably, 

Then, check the graphics on the com- 
puter’s video screen. Are they black and 
white or in color? If you expect to use your 
computer for number-oriented business 
tasks, you may want black and white, since 
the figures will be sharper. (Black and 
white models are usually cheaper, too.) 
However, if you plan to use your computer 
for game-playing, educational purposes or 
business tasks requiring graphs and charts, 
opt for a color model. 

e 








Planning on creating your own pro- 
grams? Then you need to find out exactly 
how difficult it will be to do that on each 
model you're considering, as well as deter- 
mine what its ‘‘memory capacity” is. 
Memory is measured in “bytes,” a byte 
being a group of binary digits operated on 
as one unit, 1K (K, for kilo, or 1000) is 
equal to 1024 bytes—or roughly the amount 
of information contained in 200 typewrit- 
ten words, You'll find some home com- 
puters with 4K capacity—that’s not very 
much. You'll need at least 16K for simple 
functions, 32K for budgetary and ac- 
counting tas 





Be sure, too, to nail down what’s includ- 
ed in a unit’s base price. (Some computers, 
for instance, do not come with a viewing 
screen; you purchase that separately or 
hook the computer up to your television or 
to a separate monitor.) Find out if you can 
readily plug in peripherals—printers or 
disk drives—as you need them. You will 
probably want to hook up your computer 
to other data banks to take advantage of 
such services as CompuServe and The 
Source—personal information services that 
give you news, financial info, electronic 
mail, even airline schedules, For this, you 
will need a modem, which plugs into your 
telephone and costs $150 plus. 

Next, look at the computer’s instruction 
manual. Is it clearly written and easy to 
understand? All the computer capability 
in the world won’t help you if you can’t 
figure out how to take advantage of it. You 
might consider taking a computer course 
to thoroughly familiarize yourself with 
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programming. We know a number of par- 
ents who take such classes, to learn how to 
communicate not only with their new 
computer but also with their kids, who are 
already computer-literate. 

Once you've narrowed the choice to one 
or two computers, ask the salesperson 
about warranties and how servicing is 
handled. A 90-day factory warranty on 
parts is common and separate service con- 
tracts are the norm. (These will cost you 
more, but they are usually well worth it.) 
Many computer stores do their own ser- 
vicing; most department stores do not, so 
buying from them may mean sending the 
computer back to the factory if something 
goes wrong. 

If you are shy of buying right away, you 
might consider renting a computer for a 
month or two. Be forewarned, however, 
that most manufacturers do not rent their 
computers. Some local electronics stores 
might, with av e rates for monthly 
rentals ranging from $50 to $200, depend- 
ing on the equipment. 


WHICH 
ONE? 











ou can buy many small 
computers, but only a rela- 
tive few are best suited—in 
terms of ease of operation, 
price and software avail- 
ability—for home use. Here's a brief run- 
down on those you’re most likely to come 
across. (All prices are estimates depending 
on where you live and where you shop.) 








PR abo ee MOR 
DORR Ce 


* One of the most popular home com- 
puters is Radio Shack’s TRS-80, sold only 
through its network of more than 7000 


nationwide outlets. (The TRS-80 is the 
only brand Radio Shack carries.) It comes 
in a variety of models, ranging from the 
Model Pt pocket version to the sophisti- 
cated Model II desk-top business computer. 
In between is the fully expandable TRS-80 
Color Computer. Priced at $399, it’s an 
excellent starter computer that plugs into 
TV. The TRS-80 Model II], another 
own 12” 
black-and-white video display and is 





your 


home version, comes with its 
slightly more sophisticated (and a good 
deal costlier) at $999 


Radio Shack offers a host of peripheral 


add-ons you can plug into your system. If 


you want a printed copy of the work you do 
on the computer, buy one of six printer 
attachments, priced from $399 to $1960. 
Radio Shack also offers three different 
modems, for communicating by telephone 
with other computers ($149 to $249) 

Since the Radio Shack TRS-80 is one of 
the bestselling home computers around, 
you'll find quite a bit of software available 
for it, from Radio Shack plus outside 








suppliers. Radio Shack’s own programs are 
strongly business-oriented, although a va- 
riety of educational, entertainment and 
personal-management 
available. 


options are also 
* Another popular home computer—this 
one likely to be found in most computer 
stores—is the Commodore PET (for Personal 
Electronic ‘Transactor), This model, the 
first self-contained microcomputer sold, 
has been around for five years; the newest 
version of the PET 4000 series offers a full 
typewriter keyboard, a numeric pad for 
figure calculations and a 12” green phos- 
phor display mounted right above it. Cz 
sette storage area and power supply are 
built in, 
The basic 
$800, but 











PET model starts at about 


Commodore also offers such 





add-ons as printers and more memo) 
storage capacity. 

Commodore’s latest computer, the Com 
modore 64, $595, accepts software wri! \c) 
by other companies if it’s compatible \ \1! 
CP/M (Control Program for Microcoi 
puters), a standard operating system. \vi 
can program this versatile compute: 
many purposes, including word pro 
ing, financial planning, music synthes)/ iy 
and games, 

¢ Apple Computer is a young compas 
that got in on the ground floor of thr 
personal-computer business and has ber 
going gangbusters since. Its most popula 
home model is the Apple I! Plus, which sir 
at $2175; a disc drive is included. 

If you buy the Apple II Plus you'll |ave 
to supply your own video monitor; becauv 











its color graphics are so good, you'll prol 
ably want to hook it up to a color TV set 
Like the Radio Shack TRS-80, the Appl 
II Plus offers a variety of peripheral add 
ons: a printer, a modem, a graphics table 
for video artistry and speech and ji 
SY nthesizers, among others. 

Since the Apple model is so popular. tl 
programming choices—both from Ap pli 
itself and from other firms—are broad, wit! 
an emphasis on education, persor i 
nance applications and small-busines» \ 





formation processing. Apple also oiler 
games 

Last November Apple began mark: ‘ii 
its hardware and software together in one 
package called the Family System. 
little less than $2500 you get the Ap | 
Plus computer with 48K of user me 


one dise drive, a modulator for hook 





a TV set and two game paddles. \| 

included are several personal-business 0 
game programs, a basic “how-to” prowl 
to walk you step by step throug!) thy 


computer’s functions, a very thoroug 
manual, a directory of software com at) 
ble with the Apple system and a libr 
user manuals 

* Like the Apple home compute. 1! 
Atari 400 requires you to provide your ow; 
I'V set or video monitor. The unit, { 
company better known for its video g.\ini¢ 
comes with a flat, touch-sensitive key! 
and four sound synthesizers, which ¢.:1 | 
used for foreign-language programs. | |i 
Atari 400 is priced at about $400; a muy 
expensive model, the $899 Atari 800, «11) 
with a more elaborate keyboard and |.) 
memory. Programming for Atari «ov 
puters leans heavily in the direct 
games and education 

* A pioneer in the handheld calewlat 
field, Texas Instruments, has gotten int 
sonal computers as well, with its soj 
cated 99/4A, at $525. This unit. to 
requires hookup to your TV set or \ ich 
monitor. A peripheral speech synthesis 
allows you to intersperse spoken cov 
mands into a program, and plug-in 10 
ules can expand its vocabulary. A printey 
and a modem are among the other por iyi!) 
erals available. Owners of the 99/4.\ 10 











have access to a new service called Texnet, 
@ home information network developed by 
g The Source especially for this particular 
tomputer. 

¢ Perhaps more appropriate for business 
and scientific uses than for strictly home 
Computing, the Hewlett-Packard HP-85 com- 
"puter depends more heavily on user pro- 
gramming than on prerecorded software. 
This compact unit, priced around $2750, 
“includes a typewriter keyboard plus a sep- 
sarate numeric keypad, a built-in 5” black- 
fand-white display and a built-in printer. 

* Intellivision, the home computer pro- 
duced by Mattel, a company best known for 
its toys and electronic games, is actually a 
fross between a programmable video game 















































nd a personal computer. The unit com- 
Dines a master component, which sells for 
between $240 and $300, with a separate 
keyboard component ($500-$600); the 
keyboard component went on sale in only a 
y cities last year, but is expected to be 
available nationally sometime in 1983 

Both the master component and the 
Keyboard hook up to a TV set. The master 
tomponent 
trollers with control discs to move objects 
'on the TV screen; sound effects and lifelike 
‘color graphics are built in for all prepro- 
grammed cartridges 

When hooked to the keyboard to form a 
computer, Intellivision uses prepro- 
Brammed cassettes. Currently, suitable 
fomputer software is still limited, Once 
more programs are available, the unit will 
be ideal for language instruction, since it 
possesses two-way speech-synthesis capa- 
Mbilities. Mattel is also expected to make 
Antellivision user-programmable. Periph- 
fral attachments are soon to come 

*The most recent entry into the home 
“tomputer field is the company many of us 
think of first when the subject of com- 
puters comes up: IBM. The IBM Personal 
Computer is being sold through the 170-plus 
Computerland specialty stores around the 
Country, through Sears’ new network of 
Business Systems Centers and through the 
15 IBM Product Centers. Prices start at 
about $1565 for a basic model without a 
Video display; the usual peripherals, in- 
Mluding a printer, are available. Since this 
fomputer is so new, only a limited amount 
Of software is available, but the selection is 
pected to grow during the coming year 
Other names you’re likely to see lining 
shelves of computer stores are Ohio 
ientific, Compucolor, Bally and Exidy. 
ince each offers specific features, it pays to 
ke your time and shop around carefully. 
And, remember, prices may shift drasti- 
tally up or down. Like the handheld cal- 
lator and other products of modern 
icroprocessor technology, the personal 
mputer may drop in price due to mass- 
roduction efficiencies, competition and 
creased demand. Then again, in these 
flationary times almost everything is 
ing up in price, and the personal com- 
uter could too. 





includes two handheld con- 









































ust as there is a gray area between 

the most sophisticated video games 

and the simplest home computers, 

crossover technology exists be- 

tween the most complex handheld 
calculators and the newly emerging hand- 
held computers. 

The true handheld computer, however, is 
a giant step beyond the portable calculator 
it superficially resembles. It provides many 
of the same functions as larger personal 
computers, though so far the software is 
much more limited than that for its big 
brother. But these micro portable models 
could well become the fastest growing 
segment of the personal computer field, 
expected to pass desk-top home computers 
in sales by 1985. 

One of the first true handheld computers 
was introduced by Panasonic. Sometimes 
called The Link, because it links the user toa 
home office or another computer via tele- 
phone lines, this modular computer system 
comes stashed in its own customized brief- 
case. The 2K model will be $500, the 4K, 
$600. 

Virtually identical is the model market- 
ed under the Quasar brand. Quasar is a 
sister company of Panasonic within the 
Japanese conglomerate Matsushita Elec- 











The Sinclair ZX81, a personal 
computer that travels well, is 
small enough to go to your office 
or your patio, 





tric Company (the Quasar 2K model is 
$525; the 4K model, $595). The tiny cen- 
tral unit, about the size of a paperback 
book, is powered by a rechargeable battery 
and is designed primarily for business 
applications because of its telephone-link 
capabilities. However, it allows you to work 
at home or in a hotel room while main- 
taining a constant connection with your 
home office’s computer 

Programming available for the Pana- 
sonic and Quasar computers is being de- 
veloped separately. Programming for both, 
however, comes on tiny snap-in cartridges 
the size of a stamp; a few business-oriented 
programs were available when the unit 
first went on sale last year, and others are 
following 

Another tiny computer model is the 
Sinclair ZX81 Personal Computer (about $150). 
To use this small, lightweight unit, you 
hook it up to your TV set and provide your 
own cassette recorder for information 
storage as well. Programming for this unit 
comes on cassette tapes; look for plug-in 
peripherals soon. 

Other manufacturers of handheld com- 
puters are Sharp, Infone, Osborne, Hew- 
lett-Packard and Radio Shack. The 
microchip has truly taken over. 
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GLOSSARY 


e, always helps to speak the language. 
And computers have a language all 
their own—actually, several lan- 

guages, used by humans to talk both fo and 
about the computer, and by the computer to 
talk to itself. 

Most home computers are programmed 
to understand a language called BASIC, 
which you use to talk fo the computer. But 
the would-be computer purchaser may 
find that in talking with other home-com- 
puter owners or to sales clerks in a com- 
puter specialty store, another, totally 
different, vocabulary is required. 

Here are some terms you're likely to 
encounter: 


. 

access TIME ‘the time it takes 
the computer to retrieve information 
from its memory or to store new infor- 
mation there. 


address ‘ine location in the com- 


puter’s memory where a specific piece of 
information is stored. 


. 

Dit sone of two characters used in binary 
notation, r enting an on or off stage 
in digital electronics, or a | or 0 in the 
binary number system 


byte. group of eight bits, which the 
computer handles as one word or com- 
mand. 


. 
chip a common term for an integrat- 


ed circuit or microprocessor. 








clear, to reset a memory or register in 
the computer to zero. 


code ithe representation of data and 
instructions in symbolic form, i.e. the 
machine language. 


CPU (Central Processing Unit)/the 


heart, or brains, of a computer, con- 
taining the circuits and components 
that do the work of interpreting and 
carrying out instructions. 


CRT (cathode ray tube)/a_ video- 


display device similar to a television 
screen, 


CUPLSOPL /a symbol on a computer's 


video display indicating where the next 
character will appear. 


datavai the numbers, alphabetic 
characters and symbols the computer 
uses to convey information. 


debugging ‘tinaing and correct- 


ing the errors ina computer program. 


disc/a round, flat magnetic device for 


storing information. 


display ‘where the computer's pro- 
gram is shown to the user, usually either 
a video screen or a light-emitting diode 
(LED). 


floppy disc /a flexible magnetic 


record for storing information. 


hardware ‘in term used for all 
the physical equipment of the com- 
puter: circuits, keyboard, video display, 
modem, etc. 


Inputiihe information fed into the 
computer, (Computer buffs use the term 
“GIGO,” which stands for “Garbage In, 
Garbage Out,” to describe the principle 
that faulty input gives faulty results.) 


. 

input/output devices/the 
hardware used to put information into 
the computer and to get it back out 
(also called “peripherals”). 


instruction/. basic command 


to the computer. 


. 

interface /any hardware or soft- 
ware that links the computer's micro- 
processor to peripheral units, such as a 
keyboard or modem 


joystick. control lever, usually 


used for video games, that can be 
moved in any direction, 


keyboard /a device similar to a 
typewriter, with pushbuttons used to 
transmit instructions to the computer. 


language ‘in computer has its 
own language, called “machine code 
language,” based on a binary code 
using the numbers 0 and 1, High-level 
languages such as BASIC and COBOL 
are English-like languages used in pro- 
gramming; they translate words and 
symbols into the code language the 
computer understands. 


library. collection of computer 


programs or data files. 


loop /a sequence of instructions to the 
computer that is repeated automatical- 
ly until a specified condition is reached. 


mass storage/a holding area 


for a large amount of digital informa- 
tion, usually a cassette tape or a disc. 


MEMOTY ‘the place where the 


computer stores its information and 
instructions (see RAM and ROM). 


microcomputers com- 


plete computer system that uses a mi- 
croprocessor as its central processing 





unit and also has memory and inpu 
output devices. 


MiICLOPFOCessor /arigina’ 


used to designate the CPU of a mic 
computer. The silicon chip, the min 
uscule piece of circuitry hardware in a 
CPU, is responsible for the “micro 
sizes of computers today. Microproces 
sor is now commonly used as a synony it 
for microcomputer. 


modem (modulator/demodula 
tor)/a device that allows a computer to 
communicate with another compu! 
over ordinary telephone lines. 


MPU (microprocessor unit)/a 1) 


croproces: i 


sor chip 





. 

peripheral ‘any external dev ice 
that communicates with the computer 
such as a printer, speech synthesizer or 
mass storage device. 


. 

printer /an automatic typewriter 
used to produce a record of the com 
puter’s output on paper (the paper 
record is called “hard copy”). 


programa sequence of instruc 
tions given to the computer to perform 
a specific task or function. Programs «re 
called “software”; preparing the in 
structions is referred to as “program 
ming.” 


RAM (random access memory)’ i 


storage device within the computer |/ial 
allows fast, direct access to its informa 
tion, and to which information can be 
added or deleted; if not put into “mass 
storage,” the information vanishes (is 
automatically erased) when the com 
puter is turned off. 


ROM (read only memory)/the in 


formation permanently stored in (he 
computer that cannot be removed 
stroyed or erased, 


software /the programs and pro 
cedures used in interacting with the 
computer. 


. 

speech synthesis ‘ani 
“talking” aloud by the computer, pro 
duced by converting written syn 
into audio signals that mimic the hu 
man voice. 


terminalan input/output de 
usually a video screen, keyboard of 
automatic typewriter, that allows the 
user to communicate with the com 
puter. 


video display ‘an ourpu: 


vice similar to a TV screen; it can by 
either color or black-and-white. 


role 


ce 





